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Book Review Number* 


The Prospects of American Democracy. By George S. 
Counts. New York, John Day Company, 1938. $3.00. 
Dr. Counts has produced a unique, scholarly and well 

documented work of extraordinary timeliness. Addressed 
especially to the educational profession, it should be read 
also by every person who has a responsibility for influ- 
encing public opinion. Failure to endorse all the conclu- 
sions will not lessen the reward of perusal. 

The picture of early American democracy—economic, 
social and political—is vividly drawn and against that 
background the present scene is depicted. The author 
conceives economic independence as basic to political and 
social freedom and therefore finds grave significance in 
the virtually propertyless condition of the masses—a 
startling reversal of the situation in Jefferson’s day. A 
new aristocracy of wealth, less menacing, to be sure, than 
that of the feudal period, nevertheless threatens our demo- 
cratic heritage. This heritage must be resolutely defended, 
but not by resort to communism, which the author em- 
phatically rejects for America, nor to any system that puts 
all cultural interests under control of the state. In an 
impressive passage, the author says: “State power can 
exact conformity, but it cannot inspire excellence; it can 
compel order, but it cannot evoke spontaneity; it can 
arouse fear, but it cannot command thought; it can pro- 
duce subjects, but it cannot create free men.” Yet Dr. 
Counts recognizes that the clock cannot be turned back to 
the early American economic individualism or “familism,” 
and hence the problem of rehabilitating democracy requires 
the devising of new forms of control consistent with the 
trend of a technological age. What is required is a “syn- 
thesis of democracy and industrialism.” No blue-print 
is offered, but Dr. Counts looks for a “considerable 
measure” of “some kind of social ownership, manage- 
ment, and regulation of large productive property.” 

And what is this democracy? It is a philosophy that 
“asserts the worth and dignity of the individual human 
being and the fundamental moral equality of all men,” 
“proclaims a faith in mind and reason, in the capabilities 
of ordinary people, and in the indefinite perfectibility of 
human society.” These ideals he finds in such peril as 
can hardly be exaggerated ; yet there are vast assets as well 
as liabilities in our divided culture, which he indicates in 
some detail. The peril arises in part out of the “heritage 
of passion and prejudice” which in an acute crisis might 


*This issue is given entirely to books on social problems. The 
next book review number will be devoted chiefly to religious books. 


be our undoing. “What an opportunity for an American 
Hitler !” 

The ambiguous status of education, charged as it is 
with both “molding” and “enlightening’—that is, with 
both a transmissive, conservative function and a critical, 
reconstructive function, Dr. Counts discusses without 
illusion but with courage and hope. He would have 
the public school discharge its double social responsibility 
by teaching “the nature and history of man, the story of 
American democracy, the rise of industrial civilization, 
the present structure of American society, the contradic- 
tions and conflicts of the contemporary world, the social 
ideas, philosophies, and programs now in competition, 
the agencies and methods of propaganda in current 
use, and the purposes and potentialities of American 
democracy.” F. E. J. 


Collectivism: A False Utopia. By William H. Chamberlin. 

New York, Macmillan Company, 1937. $2.00. 

After studying conditions in Russia, Germany and 
Italy the author concludes that those who expect to 
attain a better basis of livelihood by collective ownership 
and national control are pursuing a will-o’-the-wisp. The 
attempts of Russia to establish an economy designed to 
lift the level of general welfare he regards as not suffi- 
ciently successful to warrant the expectation of results 
equal to the welfare attained by capitalistic countries. 
He recognizes, however, the difficulties Russia has faced 
in trying to make a transition from an agricultural to a 
balanced agricultural and industrial economy. The dicta- 
torship has not only cut off personal liberties but has 
shown itself incompetent for the task it has assumed. For 
the same reasons Germany and Italy, where capitalism in 
part obtains, he thinks are failing. 


Mr. Chamberlain believes that “the most valid criticism 
that can be made of the individualist, or capitalist, 
economic system is its inability to organize a rational 
system of distribution, to insure general full-time employ- 
ment for labor, technical skill, and industrial plant and 
equipment.” Furthermore, “nothing could be more 
utopian in the worst sense of the word, more impracticable, 
more foredoomed to failure, than an attempt to solve the 
problem of wealth without considering the much more 
important problem of power. For one of the most serious 
and justified criticisms of large aggregations of wealth is 
the undue power and influence which they confer on their 
owners.” 

Socialism, the author says, “cannot be a road to plenty 
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because it cannot be a road to freedom” and because there 
is no corporation bigger or more “soulless” than a state 
that operates everything. However, socialistic reforms 
such as public ownership of utilities, railways, markets, 
factories, and other enterprises can, he believes, be 
established peacefully in a “democratic state where the 
majority of voters are convinced of their expediency.” 
But “complete abolition of private ownership of the means 
of production is far too violent a change to be brought 
about peacefully, if past historical experience is any 
guide.” And if revolution comes the responsibility “must 
lie mainly at the doors of those die-hard reactionary 
classes and groups that are too shortsightedly selfish to 
make the compromises, concessions, and adjustments that 
are necessary for orderly progress.” A. E. S. 


Political and Economic Democracy. 
and Fritz Lehmann. New York, 
pany, Inc., 1937. $3.00. 

This volume presents the results of a year’s work of 
the General Seminar of the Graduate Faculty (“Univer- 
sity in Exile”) of the New School of Social Research in 
New York. As Dr. Alvin Johnson, the director, says in 
a foreword it “represents a collective effort to understand 
the problems of democracy by a group of men who have 
experienced at personal cost what the eclipse of democracy 
means, for learning and for life.” There are 21 essays in 
all, dealing with various “facets” of democracy. The con- 
clusions of some of them may be briefly sketched. 

Gerhard Colm finds economic planning “not incom- 
patible” with democracy provided it is not a “wholesale 
nationalization” but a “conquest of certain key positions” 
in the economic order. This he calls “planned interven- 
tion.” Alfred Kahler finds that “economic democracy 
transforms economic problems into political problems” and 
therefore it requires a “positive regulation of production 
and distribution.” 


Rudolf Littauer, in a discriminating study of monopo- 
lies in relation to law finds that no rule of thumb can 
determine the goodness or badness of a “trust,” and that 
the Sherman Act has to be administered by reference to 
principles, without bondage to precedents based on “by- 
gone situations.” 


“If the powerful forces of private capital,” says Hans 
Staudinger, in his essay on public utilities, “in order to 
escape further interference, should carry too far their 
fight against the activities of the democratic state they 
may find themselves subordinated instead to the fascist 
state and, under the shibboleth of a nationalistic policy, 
subjected to a much more stringent discipline.” 

Karl Brandt and Horace M. Kallen (the latter, a well 
known American authority on the subject) discuss agri- 
cultural cooperation and consumer cooperation, respec- 
tively. They agree in appraising the cooperative move- 
ment in terms of its freedom from arbitrary controls. 

Fritz Lehmann reaches the interesting conclusion that 
economic initiative and effort on the part of great entre- 
preneurs are not to any significant extent dependent on 
size of income, but believes that redistribution of wealth 
as a by-product of social undertakings might greatly 
strengthen democracy. Not less interesting is Arthur 
Feiler’s comment: “In all capitalist countries there are 
a great many entrepreneurs much more ready to deal 
fairly with their employes and to bargain collectively with 
their unions than are the salaried syndics of the employers’ 
organizations.” 

The essays on parliamentarism, by Hans Simons, politi- 
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cal parties, by Max Ascoli, the problem of democratic 

administration, by Arnold Brecht, and others dealing 

with various aspects of the philosophy of democracy con- 

tain able and useful analyses. The book is an impressive 

testimonial to the genius of the “University in Exile” 

which arose out of the ashes of German academic freedom. 
| 


The Coming Victory of Democracy. By Thomas Mann. New 

York, Alfred Knopf, 1938. $1.00. 

This is the text of the lecture delivered by Thomas 
Mann before large audiences in the United States. A 
statement of faith in democracy is coupled with an indict- 
ment of the totalitarian idea, particularly as it has 
expressed itself in Germany. This indictment of Naziism 
is exceedingly important because it is made by a distin- 
guished literary figure now in exile from his native land, 
To religious people it will also be significant because Mr. 
Mann has publicly defended the Christian way of life and 
pleaded for loyalty to Christianity. 


Mr. Mann notes, among other things, that real democ- 
racy can never dispense with “aristocratic attributes,” 
adding that the word “aristocratic” should be understood 
as not denoting birth or privilege but in a spiritual sense. 
He thinks that Masaryk, Franklin Roosevelt and Leon 
Blum have certainly been more aristocratic than Hitler or 
Mussolini. In addition Mr. Mann dares to declare Frank- 
lin Roosevelt “a conservative statesman” because of “the 
social bent which he gives to democracy.” Likewise he 
declares the President to be “a true friend and genuine 
servant of liberty.” He thinks that the “times of Man- 
chesterism and of passive liberalism are gone forever.” 


Mr. Mann believes that democracy can only succeed by 
furthering social justice. The book must be regarded 
as a treatment of “the exalted and comprehensive concept 
of democracy” rather than as a consideration of the spe- 
cific problems confronting democratic governments today. 

BY. 
The Syndical and Corporative Institutions of Italian 

Fascism. By G. Lowell Field, New York, Columbia Uni- 

versity Press, 1938. $2.75. 

Dr. Field, instructor in government at Columbia Uni- 
versity, here presents an analysis of the distinctive gov- 
ernmental institutions of the Italian state. No attempt is 
made to evaluate the entire Fascist social system, but the 
functioning of the different institutions is described in so 
far as available material makes this possible. The writer 
describes the place of the Fascist Party and of Parliament 
in the system of government, the legal position and struc- 
ture of the syndicates of workers and employers and their 
functions in negotiating collective labor contracts and in 
settling labor disputes, and the corporative institutions. 
The steps which led to the creation of the latter are pre- 
sented in considerable detail. A final brief section 
describes their functioning. 


Dr. Field draws no specific conclusions in regard to the 
work of the corporations. As to collective bargaining 
and the settlement of labor disputes, he concludes that 
since the Fascist system involves “in practice legislation 
on labor conditions through the formally contractual 
activities of a political class of syndical officials and a 
largely unworkable system for enforcing those conditions, 
the bargaining power of the working population would 
seem to be almost completely eliminated.” While he does 
not attempt to show the “actual economic results” of the 
system, he points out that other studies “tend to confirm 
the impression, to which a political and organizational 
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study gives rise, of the inferior position of Italian labor 
under Fascism.” I. M. C. 


The Folklore of Capitalism. By Thurman W. Arnold. New 

Haven, Conn., Yale University Press, 1937. $3.00. 

That capitalism has a folklore, or mythology, analogous 
to that of previous generations and systems of society is 
not appreciated by many who are caught in the grip of 
accepted notions underlying our institutions. To the task 
of helping his generation see that the time will come when 
many current notions and practices will be ridiculed as 
we now ridicule notions and practices of past generations 
the author brings not only legal training and experience 
but broad scholarship in economics, sociology, psychology 
and politics. 

The book deals with the reaction of the “thinking man” 
to systems of government, the place of folklore—or 
accepted notions—in the psychology of social institutions, 
the functioning of education in perpetuating accepted 
notions, the difficulty of seeing objectively a culture of 
which one is a part, the significance of regarding a cor- 
poration as legally a person, and the reaction to tolls (or 
taxes) taken by private enterprise in contrast to taxation 
by the government. Much use is made of authentic 
materials to illustrate the way prevailing ideas and notions 
affect the situations discussed. 

In many places he writes as though he were speaking 
to coming generations, and he is. Doubtless coming 
generations will turn to the book as a record of his time 
by a shrewd observer. The book is replete with material, 
which, aside from the interpretation of it, can be used to 
good advantage by those who realize that constructive 
change must come by more objective consideration of the 
implications of ideas and practices to which this genera- 
tion clings. A. E. S. 


Communism, Fascism or Democracy? By Eduard Heimann. 
New York, W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., 1938. $2.50. 
Professor Heimann once taught economics at the Uni- 

versity of Hamburg. Now he is a member of the Gradu- 

ate Faculty of the New School for Social Research. In 
scholarly fashion he tells of the origins of democracy in 
the modern world and considers the relation between capi- 
talism and democracy. He sketches the growth of indi- 
vidualistic democracy. Then he considers three trans- 
formations of democracy: (1) classical socialism, (2) 
communism, (3) fascism. Finally he grapples with prob- 
lems of modern democracy in which the complicated prob- 
lems of a technical society must somehow or other be 
dealt with. This is a book by a scholar. It is not easy 
reading but it is certainly one of the most valuable of the 
many titles that have been appearing on democracy. 
B. Y. L. 

The Story of Social PoReswiy. By Charles A, Ellwood. 
New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1938. $3.50. 

Dr. Ellwood’s writings both in sociology and in reli- 
gion are well known among readers of this Service. In 
this new work he has put in non-technical and very read- 
able form a sort of history of sociological theory. He 
could not call it that with accuracy because sociology as 
a recognized science is so young. The aim is “to trace 
and evaluate the great currents of social thought in our 
civilization” and also “to pass judgment on the truth or 
falsity of what is essential and characteristic in them.” 

The biographical form of narrative which Dr. Ellwood 
uses is chiefly significant as testimony to his recognition 
that a history of philosophy is more than a genealogy of 
ideas, that it grows out of the life experiences of those 
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who formulated the various positions, and the social 
situations in which they found themselves. Dr. Ellwood 
does not elaborate this principle as Mannheim has done in 
Ideology and Utopia—developing a “sociology of knowl- 
edge”—but he does see in his subject more than a succes- 
sion of ideas. Furthermore, he reminds the reader that 
ali the social doctrines reviewed “are still living in our 
present civilization and contending for mastery.” 

The scope of the book is tremendous; it carries the 
reader from Plato to Lester F. Ward, with whom the 
author finds himself in a large measure of agreement. In 
particular, he shares Ward’s confidence in consciously 
directed social development—not “automatic” progress, 
but progress, none the less. “Through learning and inter- 
learning,” he writes, “human groups have accumulated 
experience, knowledge, values by which they come to con- 
trol their conduct. All human institutions, and nearly all 
interactions between civilized human beings, are learned 
adjustments, derived for the most part from the general 
culture of the group. This is the cultural view of human 
society that is revolutionizing the social sciences.” 

This makes Dr. Ellwood a social optimist, and his book, 
coming at a time when we have had many accounts of the 
= the human species, will be welcomed by 
many. e book should be useful to ministers, teachers, 
social workers and all non-technical readers who wish to 
gain a general idea of historical theories of human society. 

False Security. By Bernard J. Reis. New York, Equinox 

Cooperative Press, 1937. $2.75. 

Mr. Reis is a certified public accountant and the sub- 
title of his book is “The Betrayal of the American Inves- 
tor.” If one wishes case material on the number of ways 
investors have lost funds, here is an excellent source. 
Special attention is paid to types of investments which the 
public has often regarded as “gilt-edged” but which turn 
out otherwise. Four of these come in for thorough treat- 
ment, namely, guaranteed mortgages, foreign bonds, 
investment trusts, real estate bonds. There is also a con- 
sideration of agencies designed to protect the investor. 
These are rather critically treated and one gains the 
impression that the American investor is, to say the least, 
not well protected. Mr. Reis is critical of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. He thinks the Commission, 
by a process of interpretation, has been unnecessarily 
“relaxing.” As to remedy, Mr. Reis thinks that little 
can be done until investors really set up the right sort 
of organization of their own. This would have to be 
broad, democratic and on a non-profit basis. It would 
require a sufficient membership to become a force in the 
investor’s interest. Mr. Reis thinks that an organization 
with 100,000 investors as members “could be a tremendous 
force.” BY. L. 


The Lord Helps Those. ... By Bertram B. Fowler. New 

York, The Vanguard Press, 1938. $1.75. 

Mr. Fowler makes clear at the outset that he is pre- 
senting no dispassionate appraisal of the Xavierian Move- 
ment of Nova Scotia. This is a glowing story of one of 
the most significant ventures on this continent. Mr. Fow- 
ler names the great personalities who have led the move- 
ment and dedicates the book to Dr. J. J. Tompkins, who 
fathered it. He tells about the work of Dr. M. M. Coady, 
director of the Extension Department of the St. Francis 
Xavier University. 

In eastern Nova Scotia the people refer to the univer- 
sity as “St. F.X.” This university has done what perhaps 
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no other institution on this continent has done. Its leaders 
realized long ago that its future was bound up with the 
welfare of the miners, fishermen and the farmers of Nova 
Scotia. Therefore they set about organizing an adult edu- 
cation movement. In that movement they have had 1,000 
study circles of ten members each. Out of these study 
circles have flowed credit unions, cooperative stores and 
cooperative fish-packing plants. People from the United 
States are going in droves every summer to see for them- 
selves what has been accomplished. 

Mr. Fowler is one of the ablest journalists publicizing 
the cooperative movement. He has spent considerable 
time in Nova Scotia and is a Canadian by birth. This 
first book about the way the people of eastern Nova Scotia 
are solving their problems through cooperation deserves 
a high place in the literature of the movement. B. Y. L. 


You Can’t Do That. By George Seldes. New York, Mod- 
ern Age Books, Inc., 1938. 50 cents. 

Mr. Seldes once wrote a book entitled You Can’t Print 
That. In this book he surveys the forces attempting, in 
the name of patriotism, to destroy the Bill of Rights in 
the Constitution of the United States. The book is 
exceedingly timely in view of current efforts to mark, in 
the fall of the year 1938, the 150th anniversary of the 
adoption of the Bill of Rights. Mr. Seldes writes cour- 
ageously. He mentions names. He calls the American 
Liberty League “The League Against American Liberty.” 
He closes with a discussion of “eternal vigilance” as the 
“price of liberty.” In the appendix will be found a list 
of organizations defending civil liberties in the United 
States, the text of the Bill of Rights and an unusually 
complete bibliography on civil liberties in the United States 
compiled by Clarice A. Rosenthal, M. Meeker and M. 
Ottenberg for the American Civil Liberties Union. 

¥. 
The Cost of Government in the United States, 1934-1936. By 

Lewis H. Kimmell. New York, National Industrial Con- 

ference Board, 1937. $3.50. 

This is the twelfth of a series of studies on the cost of 
government by the National Industrial Conference Board. 
Together they constitute a valuable record which deserves 
careful study. 

Although we had a period of so-called prosperity from 
1933 to 1936, government expenditures continued to be 
greater than revenues. This was mostly due to the fact 
that government has been paying a bill for the failure of 
the economic system to provide employment for millions 
of people able and willing to work, a fact which should 
be remembered by all who complain about the cost of 
government. Furthermore, those who have surplus funds 
to loan the government are getting returns on money 
much of which is not taxed. A. E. S. 


Government in Rural America. By Lane W. Lancaster. 
New York, D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 1937. $2.85. 
More than once it has been observed that the rural 

church and the local government have resisted change 

more effectively than any other rural institutions. It 
has also been said that rural government is “government 
without a head.” Our counties, for example, have legis- 
lative functions and judicial functions but the Fathers 
forgot to provide an executive. This single fact accounts 
for much of the inefficiency of rural government and justi- 
fies the remark of Charles A. Beard that “about county 
government, the less said, the better.” Dr. Beard went on 
to say that in this respect we still stand where we did in 
the days of McKinley and Mark Hanna and the changes 
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that have come are generally those that have been forced 
upon recalcitrant local units by state and national laws. 
Professor Lancaster, who teaches political science in 
the University of Nebraska, has written a comprehensive 
work. He delves into history and tells about the origin 
of the functioning of that noted American institution, the 
New England Town. He describes the various types of 
county government in the United States and then goes 
on to consider the functions of local government. Special 
attention is paid to emerging functions in the realm of 
public health and public welfare. The relation of counties 
to states is carefully considered. Finally, various ideas 
now being tried out for the reorganization of local govern- 
ment are presented. BY. LL. 


Recent Trends in Rural Planning. By William E. Cole and 
oo P. Crowe. New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1937. 


Nine years ago one branch of the federal government 
was engaged in making plans to build a dam on a river in 
the state of Tennessee. At the same time another branch 
of the government was approving plans for the erection 
of a large bridge that would have been completely sub- 
merged if the dam had been build. The authors write 
from the University of Tennessee and the illustration they 
give certainly indicates the need for national planning. 

This is a unique book on rural planning because the 
reader receives the impression that the people are more 
important than the land. The work is an excellent source 
of information about the organized efforts being made to 
improve the land which we as a people have treated so 
badly, and also to improve the life of the people who live 
on the land. 

The book starts with a “philosophy of rural planning’— 
more evidence that it is unique. Then we have a presen- 
tation of “economic bases of rural planning” ; then comes a 
statement on human resources followed by actual tech- 
niques of land use and land settlement. There is a chap- 
ter on planning for effective rural social welfare, one on 
rural crime control, and one on recent developments in 
rural electrification. B. Y. L. 


The Wasted Land. By Gerald W. Johnson. Chapel Hill, 
N. C., University of North Carolina Press, 1937. $1.50. 
This is a journalist’s- popular narrative of what the soil 

specialists have found about the way the people of the 

United States have thrown away millions upon millions 

of acres and millions of tons of good soil. But the waste 

is not only of land—it is also a waste of people. Mr. John- 
son deals with the Southeast. He tells how people have 
emigrated from a region rich in natural resources in the 
hope of finding opportunities elsewhere. Yet many of 
those who remain are impoverished. In considering “The 

Direction of the Answer” he says that the first duty of 

the inhabitants of the South is really to know the South. 

Furthermore, in spite of the fact that a great many people 

are afraid to use the word planning, that is precisely what 

the present situation is crying for. Without planning, 
agriculture in the Southeast will shortly be ruined, says 

Mr. Johnson. B. Y. L. 


You Have Seen Their Faces. By Erskine Caldwell and Mar- 
garet Bourke-White. New York, Modern Age Books, 
1937, 75 cents. 

The United States: A Graphic History. By Louis M. Hacker, 
Rudolf Modley and George R. Taylor. New York, Mod- 
ern Age Books, 1937. 75 cents. 
By means of pictures of faces, plus a slender running 

narrative, a whole system is vividly portrayed in the first 

of these volumes. Sharecropping was born of the Civil 
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War. For the public’s discovery of the sharecroppers we 
must probably thank the AAA. But this contribution of 
the AAA was an unintended by-product. Somehow, the 
general public soon learned that many AAA benefits were 
not reaching the tenant and the cropper. Ever since then 
the sharecropper has enjoyed a little public interest, even 
though his lot seems as bad as ever. 

Margaret Bourke-White is the skilful photographer 
whose work often enlivens the pages of Life. Erskine 
Caldwell is a Southern-born playwright who has done as 
much as anyone to let urban America know how a part of 
the rural world lives. He is author of the play, Tobacco 
Road, which runs on and on in New York. Modern Age 
Books is a new publishing house that is venturing to place 
large quantities of low cost books in the hands of the 
people. 

The cooperatively written graphic economic history 
contains text by Louis M. Hacker, a venturesome young 
historian, pictorial statistics by Rudolf Modley and statis- 
tical research by George R. Taylor. It has 76 brief sec- 
tions in three parts. Part I tells of the establishment 
of capitalism in the United States. Part II is about the 
triumphs of capitalism. And Part III, dealing mainly 
with the past two decades, portrays “capitalism in crisis.” 
Mr. Hacker says in the Foreword that the book is intended 
for use in the adult education movement, particularly by 
those vast numbers of inquiring or disturbed adults who 
have hitherto not read serious books. It is meant to be 
a basic, serious work, not a beginner’s text for children, 
but an inviting, well illustrated text. This volume is to 
be followed by others in a “Modern World Series.” 

Rural community leaders, who are usually far from 
good libraries, ought to have a special interest in all 
attempts to produce and distribute low-cost books. This 
reviewer urges them to become familiar with the venture 
named “Modern Age Books.” BY. L 


Rural Youth on Relief. By Bruce L. Melvin. 

Works Progress Administration, 1937. 

This comprehensive report states that between 1930 
and 1935 more than 3,000,000 rural families were forced 
to apply for public assistance. During these years rural 
poverty was intensified and extended “on a scale hitherto 
considered impossible.” During the same years over 
2,000,000 rural youth were forced to accept public aid 
at an age when they should have been attaining self 
support. 

Dr. Melvin points out that when persons past middle 
age are reduced to destitution, the causes may in part be 
attributed to age or individual circumstances. But when 
masses of a nation’s youth are in extreme poverty the 
reasons must be sought outside the individual. When 
large numbers of rural youth are forced on relief the 
fundamental causes must be sought primarily “in the 
nature of the agricultural system.” The causes of the 
distress of rural youth do not lie in the depression alone 
but are related to “long-time ills in agriculture.” These 
large numbers of idle and poverty stricken rural young 
people “can augur no good for rural America.” There is 
evidence that industry will never completely absorb them, 
and that commercial agriculture offers them no oppor- 
tunity. Obviously the situation points to the need of 
tural-urban planning. Here, then, is one of the major 
social issues before the nation. 


Washington, 


Land of the Free. By Archibald MacLeish. New York, Har- 
court, Brace and Company, 1938. $3.00. 


This, says Mr. MacLeish, is a book of photographs 
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illustrated by a poem. Most of the photographs came from 
the Farm Security Administration, formerly the Resettle- 
ment Administration. The original plan was otherwise: 
it was to write a poem illustrated by photographs. But 
the power of the photographs seemed so great to the poet, 
that he reversed the plan. As one turns the pages, sees 
the faces, and scans the text, he notes such lines as these: 
“We told ourselves we were free because we were free. 
We were free because we were that kind. We were 
Americans. . . . We told ourselves we were free because 
we said so. .. . Now we don’t know. We’re wondering. 
. . . Maybe the proposition is self-evident. . . 
Maybe... .” 
And then powerful lines as follows: 

“We wonder if the liberty was land and the 

“Land’s gone; the liberty’s back of us... . 

“We can’t say.... 

“We don’t know.... 

“Or if there’s liberty a man can mean that’s 

“Men: not land. ... 

“We wonder 

“We don’t know 


A Memoir of AE sOeergy William Russell). By John 
he Macmillan Company, 1937. 


Eglinton. New York, 
$2.50. 


The Living Torch. By A.E. Edited by Monk Gibbon, with 
Introductory Essay. New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1938. $4.00. 

AE was a poet and painter, a pamphleteer and editor, 
a cooperator acquainted with dairy barns. He took an 
occasional fling in politics, and wondered why the “Earth 
Spirit” turned its children in such “contrary directions.” 
He had a place in both Irish and American literature and 
rural affairs. He was for a long time an associate of 
Sir Horace Plunkett, founder of the Irish Agricultural 
Organization Society. 

There was, says one, “a harmonious variety” in his 
mind. When he edited the /rish Homestead and later the 
Irish Statesman he sometimes wrote in one issue under as 
many as five pseudonyms. He was a great believer and 
a philosopher. John Eglinton writes out of long associa- 
tion with AE’s literary circle. Once he and AE were 
estranged, and the experience probably helped Eglinton, 
the biographer. He tells the origin of the initials “AE”. 
George Russell meant to use “Aeon” as one of his 
pseudonyms. But a printer made a mistake, and the 
author simply let “AE” stand. It was no more mysterious 
than that. 

References are made to AE’s last visit to the United 
States, when, as a close friend of Henry Wallace, he lived 
for a few months in Washington, consulting informally 
and without publicity with many government officials. 
Here is a memoir that reveals much of the spirit of Ireland 
as well as the spirit of one of her great sons. 

Monk Gibbon reveals that when AE passed on a com- 
rade said that now indeed the dead must be happier than 
the living. The Introductory Essay preceding selections 
from his writings not earlier printed in book form runs to 
80 pages and is biographical. Gibbon writes, as does 
Eglinton, that the versatility of AE defies description. 
He was one of the most famous conversationalists of his 
time. The title of this book comes from Simone Tery’s 
comment on his talk: “He shook out ideas as from a 
torch in dazzling improvization, and each one carried away 
a spark to light his own fire.” 

This man of wisdom dreamed of the marriage of 
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heaven and earth. AE used to say he was without 
religion, but all who knew him thought he was essen- 
tially religious. Of him a Catholic could write: “He is 
of the world unworldly—the world’s stain has never 
touched him. Without religion, yet profoundly religious ; 
the peace of God which passes understanding lies all about 
him. . . . He finds gods in the earth and air—rather I 
would say he finds God; and his life unconsciously has 
cast incense on the altars of the Unknown God.” 
Numerous excerpts from AE’s writings are grouped 
in this volume under the fascinating topic of “Politics of 
Time and Eternity.” Others are on “Men and Women,” 
“Literature and Criticism,” “Civics and Rural Economy,” 
B. Y.. 


Country Living Plus and Minus. By Charles Morrow Wil- 
son. Brattleboro, Vermont, Stephen Daye Press, 1938. 


The author has written extensively about the values of 
living in country communities. There are perhaps 100,000 
or more small communities in the United States directly 
dependent upon agriculture. Mr. Wilson gives an 
account of country living, its advantages and disadvan- 
tages. It cannot be said that he strikes any sort of a 
balance in objective fashion. He is too devoted to country 
ways for that. 

In the final chapter on “Farmers and State Houses” 
Governor LaFollette of Wisconsin and Governor Aiken 
of Vermont each contribute a few paragraphs. Mr, Aiken 
supplies the most informing and realistic narrative. The 
Governor of Vermont says in cold type that in the Green 
Mountains will be found largely “marginal farmers.” He 
also says that the real balance wheel of Vermont agri- 
culture is its long, white winters. The long winters give 
the best incentive for building and maintaining good homes 
and barns, feeding live stock well, giving good care to 
the equipment. Mr. Aiken says that much of what is 
called mossback conservatism among Vermonters is really 
enlightened liberalism. B. Y. L. 


This Is Our World. By Paul B. Sears. Norman, Oklahoma, 

University of Oklahoma Press, 1937. $2.50. 

This book demonstrates once more that some scientists 
can write for the people. Professor Sears is a botanist, 
head of the botany department of the University of 
Oklahoma. His earlier work, Deserts on the March, was 
a selection of the Scientific Book Club, and was recom- 
mended by the Book of the Month Club. Professor Sears 
is one of those rare botanists who write as much about 
man as about what is narrowly called nature. He knows 
human institutions as well as plants. He writes concisely 
but sprinkles the book with humor, Man has his setting 
in the symphony of nature. Man learns this lesson usually 
in deserts and in times of flood and storm, including dust 
storms. In more fortunate circumstances, he tends to 
forget. But he forgets at his peril, thinks Professor Sears. 
There is in nature an effort toward balance and adjust- 
ment. We were mistaken when we thought we had in 
science the perfect means of making adjustments. We 
have used science mainly to gratify our immediate wishes, 
and have thus upset, rather than balanced, the world of 
nature. This is a synthesis of the sciences, working from 
the particular to the general, pointing toward the improve- 
ment both of man and of inanimate nature. iB. Y. L. 


Child Workers in America. By Katherine D. Lumpkin and 
Dorothy W. Douglas. New York, Robert M. McBride 
and Company, 1937. 50. 

This story of child labor in the United States will be 
useful to those who wish to examine the case for and 
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against effective regulation. It makes the reader wonder 
whether even interested opponents of adequate regulation 
could continue opposition if they examined the record. 

The relation of child labor to the general economic 
system is examined. The authors insist that if greater 
profits were not made from the labor of children not one 
voice in organized industry or agriculture would be raised 
against the child labor amendment. A section is devoted 
to the opponents of regulation and their methods of influ- 
encing the situation. 

The extent to which child labor still exists is presented 
in detail and the picture will surprise those who believe the 
myth that child labor has been “practically abolished.” 
The evidence given leaves little room for doubt that it 
will be abolished only by comprehensive regulation and 
by improvement of economic and educational opportunities. 
Especially urgent is the need for reform of the tenant- 
sharecropper system. A. E. S. 


Seven Shifts. By Jack Common (Editor) and others. New 

York, E. P. Dutton and Company, 1938. $2.50. 

With the encouragement of the editor, a plasterer, two 
steel workers, a gas works employe, a railway worker, a 
worker who tried to become a merchant, and an unem- 
ployed laborer tell their stories in their own way. The 
result is a variegated picture of early struggles to acquire 
a status in industry, the conduct of industry as viewed by 
the rank and file, attitudes and practices produced by 
class stratification, and the effects of maladministration 
of the economic system. The statements of these workers 
have a ring of sincerity and grip the reader. They reveal 
something not found in the ordinary literature of economic 
life. They portray attitudes and feelings unknown to 
employers and political administrators. They reveal an 
increasing undercurrent of sentiment which will ulti- 
mately challenge the capacity of employers and statesmen 
to right wrongs and regain the confidence and coopera- 
tion of the masses in the promotion of general welfare. 


A. E. S. 
New Occupations for Youth. 4 T. Otto Nall. New York, 
Association Press, 1938. $1.75. 


Finding Your Work. By J. Gustav White. New York, 
Association Press, 1938. Single copies 35 cents; rates for 
quantities. (Persons living in western states may order 
through Associates. in Service, 715 S. Hope St., Los An- 
geles, Calif.) 

In New Occupations for Youth Mr. Nall records a 
number of interviews with young persons who have found 
success and happiness in new vocations and in new aspects 
of old occupations. We learn about the public demand 
for the products of “candid cameras” as well as of the 
interests of the young person who is pioneering as a mis- 
sionary in Africa, Attention is paid to radio and to such 
socially useful occupations as public health nursing in the 
poor and sparsely settled country districts. Each chapter 
is in the form of an interview. By means of questions the 
author brings out, through comments from young people, 
the information other young people need about these 
numerous vocations. It is a book for youth and those 
interested in youth. This volume is a companion to 
Youth’s Work in the New World previously written by 
Mr. Nall. 

Finding Your Work is a primer on vocational coun- 
selling. It tells what vocational guidance is, where to get 
it, who the counselors are, how and why counselling ne 
and some of the limitations of this type of service. It is 
intended to be put into the hands of boys and girls and 
to provide “first aid for puzzled youth.” It should also 
be exceedingly useful to any adult whose work brings him} 
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into contact with young people looking for jobs. Certain 
tests which young people may give themselves or which 
adults may give to young people are printed in the 
pamphlet. BY. 

Negro Builders and Heroes. By Benjamin Brawley. Chapel 

Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1937. $2.50. 

As long as a large proportion of Americans continue 
to think of Negroes as belonging to an inferior group 
there will be a place for books like this. Starting back 
in colonial days Mr. Brawley gives brief sketches of 
individual Negroes in their historical setting and con- 
tinues the story to the present day. The record of achieve- 
ment, many times against well-nigh hopeless odds, includes 
not only names widely known—Frederick Douglass, 
Booker Washington, Paul Lawrence Dunbar—but scores 
of other men and women who have made distinctive con- 
tributions to American culture as well as to the progress 
of their own race. 

The book is more than a series of biographical sketches. 
It is a record of significant movements and events in the 
history of the American Negro—slave insurrections that 
helped to crystallize sentiment against slavery; the 
Negroes’ share in the abolition movement, the Civil War 
and the reconstruction era. Less clear is the development 
of differing schools of thought among Negroes in regard 
to the education of their race. 

In such a comprehensive work one wonders why the 
author makes no mention of A. Philip Randolph, whose 
efforts to organize the Pullman porters and to secure recog- 
nition for their union are both “heroic” and of deep sig- 
nificance in the current struggles of labor. Charles S. 
Johnson, one of America’s acknowledged leaders in the 
field of sociology is also omitted, as are practically all the 
younger generation of leading Negro educators, several 
in Mr. Brawley’s own Howard University. On the other 
hand, young poets, artists, musicians and athletes are given 
considerable space. All told, however, this book is 
undoubtedly the most impressive account of Negro 
achievement so far produced. K. G. 


China and Japan. New York, Oxford University Press, 
1938. 75 cents. 


Forty Years of American-Japanese Relations. By Foster 
wea Dulles. New York, D. Appleton-Century Co., 1937. 


Japan in China. By T. A. Bisson. New York, Macmillan 
Company, 1938. .00. 


Japan in Transition. By Emil Lederer and Emy Lederer- 
Seidler. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1938. $3.00 


Propaganda From China and Japan. By Bruno Lasker and 
Agnes Roman. New York, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1938. $1.50. 

Interest in securing information about China and Japan 
has been much greater within recent months because of 
the present war. Three of these volumes deal with the 
present situation, and two provide a more general inter- 
pretation which is of great value in understanding detailed 
discussions of recent events. 

China and Japan is one of the series of “Information 
Papers,” issued “as occasion demands” by the Informa- 
tion Department of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs in London. It presents in concise form the data 
essential to an understanding of the reasons for the war. 
Among the topics treated are the more important political 
factors in China and Japan, the principal events in Far 
Eastern history from 1860 to 1937 with a brief account of 
developments since the outbreak of hostilities, and the 
major economic factors in China, Japan and Manchukuo. 

Forty Years of American-Japanese Relations is an 
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account of our political relations with Japan since 1898. 
While there is no discussion of events since 1937, the 
description of these relationships provides valuable back- 
ground for an understanding of the present situation. 
“Since 1900 our policy in the Far East had been charac- 
terized by successive changes of front. Again and again 
we had taken a strong stand only to back down when it 
became evident that our professed objectives could be 
achieved only by the application of forcible measures which 
the American people were not ready to support.” By 
1936, “America had apparently said farewell to imperial- 
ism.” The situation then “reflected the triumph of Japan’s 
aggressive program for Asiatic expansion over our 
vacillating stand in behalf of the Open Door.” Mr. Dulles 
concludes that at the present time “the bases of our policy 
in regard to future developments in the Orient remain 
obscure.” 

T. A. Bisson of the Foreign Policy Association was 
in the Far East when the war broke out, and for some 
months after. In Japan in China he presents a careful 
study of the situation, including events leading up to the 
war and developments since the outbreak of hostilities in 
1937. He outlines first the main steps in Japanese aggres- 
sion in North China from 1933 to 1937, the revival of 
Chinese nationalism during 1935 and 1936 with the 
achievement of unity in China as the result of the Sian 
affair in December, 1936, the serious political situation 
in Japan during 1936, the struggle over Fascist issues 
early in 1937, and the more important events in both 
China and Japan from the outbreak of hostilities to early 
1938. The situation in Manchukuo is given particular 
attention as a prototype for China if Japan is victorious. 
He believes that the “stubborn resistance” of the Chinese, 
as exemplified in Manchukuo, will in the end turn the tide 
and “win for China the unchallenged right to a free and 
unfettered national development. It will also gain free- 
dom for the Japanese people, who are today equally at 
the mercy of their militarist masters.” 


Japan in Transition is a very different type of book 
from the foregoing. The authors who lived in Japan for 
two years, when Mr. Lederer was visiting professor at the 
Imperial University of Tokyo, analyze the “fundamental 
problems with which the Japanese people are faced in the 
present period of their history.” They point out that the 
Japanese have inherited many ideas and institutions which 
underlie recent developments and must be understood if 
Japanese politics is to be understood. Particularly inter- 
esting for many readers is the discussion of the cultural 
background of present-day Japan and of the language. 
This makes vivid the difficulties that emerge when a 
society that has been static for centuries, with the “adher- 
ence to form” inevitable in such a society, becomes dynamic. 
The discussion of political policy, both domestic and inter- 
national, and of economic problems rests on this analysis 
of Japanese history and culture. The writers find it 
“scarcely conceivable that . . . [Japan] can succeed in 
her efforts toward the domination of the entire East. And 
if she does not succeed it is scarcely conceivable that she 
solve the deep-rooted problems that beset her at 

ome.” 


In Propaganda from China and Japan the writers show 
that the methods used by both groups are much the same, 
though they stress completely different factors. Thus 
both China and Japan have issued descriptions of the 
causes of the war and appeals intended to convince the 
readers that each side is really acting in accordance with 
American policies while the other is not. The writers 
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find that propagandists now put “less reliance on the down- 
right lie,” than formerly and, also, on “the hold over us 
of . . . naive stereotypes.” They say that Americans 
“must, because of our own predisposition, today beware 
more of being ‘taken in’ by Chinese than by Japanese 
propaganda.” I. M. C. 


Book Notes 
Course of Study on Consumers’ Cooperation. St. Paul, Minn. 

State Department of Education. 1938. 

This is a course of study prepared for teachers of con- 
sumers’ cooperation. The objective of the unit is to 
give a clear understanding of the meaning of the coopera- 
tive movement. It is expected that this outline will find 
its widest use in social studies in the senior high school. 
It covers “the essentials,” contains numerous references 
to the Scandinavian experience, and provides a good 
introduction to the movement in the United States. The 
bibliography is comprehensive. A teacher of a class or 
leader of a group should find this syllabus helpful. 


Public Opinion in a Democracy. Princeton, N. J. The Pub- 
lic Opinion Quarterly, 1937. $1.00. 

Report of the Institute of Human Relations held on the 
campus of Williams College in August, 1937, under the 
auspices of the National Conference of Jews and Chris- 
tians, appearing as a special supplement to the January, 
1938, issue of The Public Opinion Quarterly. 


How Shall Business Be Taxed? A Symposium by Tax Ex- 
perts. New York, Tax Policy League (309 East 34th 
Street), 1937. $2.50. 

Although there are diverse opinions among experts on 
the question of taxing business, the general reader will 
find here a fairly good basis for judging between them and 
reaching his own conclusions. The material affords a 
valuable check on much of the prevalent misrepresentation 
of the existing tax system. 


The National Debt and Government Credit. By Paul W. 
Stewart and Rufus S. Tucker. New York, Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, Inc., 1937. $1.75. 

Although an increasing number of people believe that 
government borrowing to counteract business depression 
is as legitimate as government borrowing to conduct war, 
the bill must be paid in both cases. Although the investi- 
gators and the committee in charge of the study believe that 
our debt has not reached dangerous proportions they advo- 
cate an increase in revenues and reduction of expenditures 
to bring the budget into balance and to begin reduction 
of the debt. 


Income Received in the Various States, 1929-1935. By John 
A. Slaughter. New York, National Industrial Conference 
Board, 1937. $3.50. 


While studies of national income are an important indi- 
cation of trend this analysis of income in the various states 
is a valuable supplement. To be able to take into account 
regional differences is of great practical value to business 
and government. Although the results necessarily include 


a good deal of estimating they indicate important broad 
differences and trends. 


Personnel Practices Governing Factory and Office Adminis- 
tration. By F. Beatrice Brower. New York, National 
Industrial Coukwence Board, 1937. $3.00. 

This handbook of personnel practices reported by 865 
companies having 1,519,587 employes reveals in a signifi- 
cant way the variety of the more progressive methods 
employed in dealing with the human factor in industry 


and the extent to which they are being put into practice, 
It will not only serve as a reference work but will point 
the way to improvement for the more backward employers, 


Equal Justice: Year Book of the Fight for Democratic Rights, 
1936-1937. By Louis Colman. New York, International 
Labor Defense, 1937. 

The presentation yearly in brief form of the steady strug- 
gle to protect civil rights is a contribution to history and 
a much needed reminder that liberty must be preserved 
by constant vigilance. The yearly preparation of such a 
record is an enterprise which should have the support of 
an increasing number of people. 


Economic Development of Germany Under National Social. 
ism. By Vaso Trivanovitch. New York, National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, 1937. $3.50. 

To those who complain about regimentation of private 
enterprise in the United States this study will reveal what 
they have escaped. If industrial and financial interests in 
Germany thought that support of Hitler would enable 
them to have their way they have been sadly disillusioned. 


International Raw Commodity Price Control. By Robert F. 
Martin. New York, National Industrial Conference Board, 
1937. $3.50. 
This study of the attempts of national and international 

groups and of governments to control the prices of coffee, 

copper, cotton, rubber, silk, sugar, tea, tin, and wheat 
indicates the increasing effort te devise ways of adjusting 
to the economic interdependence of nations. Temporary 
successes and failures indicate the difficulties which stand 
in the way of resolution of conflicts in economic interest. 

Whether sufficient world-wide cooperation can be attained 

to develop more orderly production and exchange remains 

to be seen. 


Facing the Tax Problem. By Carl Shoup, Roy Blough and 
Mabel Newcomer. New York, Twentieth Century Fund, 
1937. $3.00. 

To make the tax system serve the needs of the United 
States is a problem of long standing. Experts in public 
finance have been voices crying in the wilderness. They 
need the support of a reading public familiar with ways 
and means of making the tax system more equitable and 
more effective. This report and the recommendations 
accompanying it are the fruits of a study that should bring 
action on long needed improvements. The Twentieth 


Century Fund is carrying on an educational process con- 
tributory to that result. 


The Federalist: Sesquicentennial Edition. By Alexander 
Hamilton, John Jay and James Madison. Washington, 
National Home Library Foundation, 1937. Paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, 75 cents; gift edition, $1.00. 

Years ago a British editor called the Federalist papers 
“the first noteworthy treatise on federal government,” 
also “the most important.” As public interest in consti- 
tutional questions has recently been great, the usefulness 
of the Federalist is again discovered. This edition has 
a thorough introduction by Edward Mead Earle, profes- 
sor of history at the Institute for Advanced Study in 
Princeton, N. J. Professor Earle remarks that the essays 
written somewhat hastily for purposes of special pleading 
are now regarded as noteworthy commentaries. He also 
notes that the Constitution, so ably supported by the fed- 
eralist papers, was not intended to provide for a demo- 
cratic government, but it happened to provide a structure 


through which the nation could function when it became 
democratic. 
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